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“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worn, with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.”— 
“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.’’—Acrs, xvii. 11. 1 Tucks. v. 21. 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 


THE BOOK. 


To Samuel Miller and Ezra Stiles Ely, min- 
isters of the gospel, by prorrssion. 


ON A FEMALE MINISTRY. 


The chapter in “ The careful and free In- 
quiry,”’ on this subject, is chiefly made up 
of unbecoming invective and puerile decla- 
mation, which I will not repeat here, but 
proceed to notice only the argumentative 
part, if any of it deserve that name. See the 
work, pp. 197, 208. (Berean, pp. 21. 35.) 

The first Scripture authority for woman’s 
preaching, which the author attempts to 
explain away, is found in 1 Cor. xi. 5: “Ev- 
ery woman that prayeth or prophesieth with 
her head uncovered, dishonoureth her 
head.” 


From this passage it must be inferred, 
that women were permitted to pray and 
prophecy, for had these acts of worship 
been forbidden them, certainly the apostle 
would have given no instructions as to their 
demeanor, when praying and prophesying. 
‘This is demonstrable, and therefore the au- 
thor endeavours to show that prophesying, 
in this case, means only singing of Psalms! 
To prove this, he travels back to the Old 
‘Testament, and quotes 1 Chron. xxv. where 
the expression “prophesy with Aarps” is 
found. David, however, prophesied with 
harps, in the common acceptation of the 
word. In his songs are many revelations— 
imany prophesies, and many exhortations, 
“to edification and comfort.” But this isa 
feeble and flimsy device:—In order to as- 
certain what the apostle here meant by the 
word “prophesyeth,” his use and applica- 
tion of the term in other places, should 
have been examined. This he has not done, 


Val. L—No. & 


because it would have defeated his pur- 
pose. 

The Greek word propheteuo, has several 
meanings in the New Testament, as Ist. 
To foretell future events: 2d. To declare 
the will of God: 3d. To expound or inter- 
pret the Scriptures, to the edification of the 
church; or, in short, to preach the Gospel: 
but no where has it any reference to sing~ 
ing. Itis evidently in the third sense, that 
the apostle uses it in 1 Cor. xi. 5: this is 
properly inferred from the following texts: 
1 Cor. xiv. 1, “Follow after charity, and 
desire spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may 
prophesy’’—and in verse 3d to 5th, “But 
he that prophesieth, speaketh unto men to 
edification and exhortation, and comfort” — 
“But he that prophesieth, edifyeth the 
church’”—*“TI would that ye all spake with 
tongues; but rather that ye prophesied; for 
greater is he that prophesieth, than he that 
speaketh with tongues; except he interpret, 
that the Church may receive edifying.” 

This word is also used in 1 Cor. xi. 4.—— 
xiv. 6 & 22, and in 1 Thes. yv. 20: in none 
of which places will it bear the construse- 
tion given it by this writer; neither in any 
other place where it is used inthe New 
Testament; and he, well knowing this, has 
appealed to the Old Testament, contrary to 
all the rules of biblical criticism. But in 
thus resorting to the Hebrew text, to deter- 
mine the sense of a word purely Greek, and 
repeatedly used in the New Testament, he 
demonstrates the weakness and futility of 
his position The verb nesa, in the hebrew, 
signifies not only to tell future events, but 
also to speak or utter something “in an em- 
inent and extraordinary manner,” and hence 
is applied to the musicians of David. See 
Parkhurst’s Lexicon. But although the spi- 
|ritual exercise of singing, is spoken of in 
seven or eight places in the New Testament, 
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says he, “ which in the most explicit terms 
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the word Prorurrevo is not used in any one 


of them. His whole argument, therefore, 
is wholly destitute of foundation; and equal- 
ly so is his assertion, that “The Friends 
have not even observed, that the term is 
used in different senses.”—See Barelay, p 
335, 336—Defence of Quakerism, by Daniel 
Phillips, M. D. printed in 1703, &c. 

When on this passage, the writer observes 
in note, that “contrary to the very letter 
of it, every female preacher lays aside her 
bonnet.” This remark shows, either much 
ignorance, or a strange perverseness in the 
author. It was a custom among the Greeks 
and Romans, and among the Jews a positive 
law, that no woman should be seen abroad 
without a veil. This state of manners still 
continues in the east, and none but public 
prostitutes are found without veils. What 
the apostle directs, therefore, on this point, 
has a reference to the custom and opinion 
of that place and time only, and ought not 
to be taken as of general obligation. A wo- 
man appearing in public, “uncovered,” or 
without a veil, dishonoured her head, 7. e. 


‘a woman should know nothing but the use 
of her distaff;’ and the saying of Rabbi Elie. 
zer, are both worthy of remark, and of ex. 
ecration, ‘Letthe words of the law be burn- 
ed, rather than that they should be deliy- 
ered to women:’—This was their condition 
till the time of the Gospel, when, according 
to the prediction of Joel, the spirit of God 
was to be poured out on the women as well 
as the men, that they might prophecy, i. e. 
teach. And that they did prophecy or teach, 
is evident from what the apostle says, ch. 
xi. 5, where he lays down rules to regulate 
this part of their conduct, while ministering 
in the church. 

*But does not what the apostle says here, 
contradict that statement, and show that 
the words in chap. xi. should be understood 
in another sense’ For here it is expressly 
said, that they should keep silence in the 
church; for it was not permitted to a woman 
to speak. Both places seem perfectly con- 
sistent. It is evident from the context, that 
the apostle refers here to asking questions, 
| and what we call dictating in the assembhes. 


her husband; because she thus laid herself || It was permitted to any man to ask questions, 


open to violent suspicions, and was liable 
to be ranked with those women who had | 
their hair cut off, as a mark and punishment | 
of their unchaste and licentious character. 
Having thus got over, lamely enough, 
the clearly implied authority given by Paul 
for female preaching, the writer proceeds 
to consider what he supposes to be the 
prohibitory expressions of the same apostle. 
“There are certain divine precepts,” 


prohibit females from preaching,” viz. “Let 
your women keep silence in the churches, 
for it is not permitted them to speak—It is 


a shame for women to speak in the church— | 


Let the women learn in silence, with all 
subjection—But I suffer not a woman to |, 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, 
but to be in silence.” 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35.— 
1 Tim. ii. 11 & 12. 

As introductory to the consideration of 
the force and application of these texts, I 


will take the liberty to quote the remarks of | 


the liberal and learned Adam Clarke: 


*¢ ¢ Let your women keep silence,’ &c. This | 


was a Jewish ordinance—women were not 


permitted to teach in the assemblies, or even | 
to ask questions. The Rabbins teught that. 


| to object, altercate, attempt to refute, &c. in 
] the synagogue: but this liberty was not 
allowed to any woman: St. Paul confirms 
| this, in reference also to the Christian 
church; he orders them to keep silence: 


, || and if they wished to learn any thing, lef 


| them enquire of their husbands at home; be- 
_ cause it was perfectly indecorous for women 
| to be contending with men, in public assem- 
_blies, on points of doctrine, cases of con- 


, | science, &c. But this by no means intima- 


| ted that, when a woman received any par- 
ticular influence from God, to enable them 
_to teach, that she was not to obey that in- 
fluence; on the contrary, she was to obey it, 
and the apostle lays down directions in ch. 
} xi. for regulating her personal appearance, 
| when thus employ ed. All that the apostle 
i opposes here, is their questioning, finding 
fault, &e. in the Christian church, as the 
Jewish men were permitted to do in their 
| synagogues; together with the attempts te 
| usurp any authority over the man, by set- 
| ting up their judgment in opposition to 
them; for the apostle has in view, especial- 
jly acts of disobedience, arrogance, &c. of 
which no woman would be guilty who was 
under the influence of the Spirit of God. 
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“6 * For it is a shame for women to speak in 
the church. The Jews would not suffer a 
woman to read in the synagogue, though a 
servant and even 2 child had this permission: 
but the apostle refers to irregular conduct; 
such conduct as proved that they were not 
nnder obedience.” —A. CLankE, in boc. 

M. 


FOR THE BEREAN, 


PRESBYTERIAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
(Continued from pege 137.) 


Grirrin’s sprecu.—“ Will not that sex 
who owes so much to Christianity, bring to 
this work their wonted benignity and pa- 
tience’ Yes, the history of Education Soci- 
eties already stands adorned with the deeds 
ofwoman. The records of all charitable in- 
stitutions of modern times, attest the more 
than chivalrous deeds of woman. All na- 
tions tell of the zeal and faithfulness, and 
the fortitude of woman.” 


The speaker had his reasons, no doubt, 
for paying this high compliment to “wo- 
man.” It will not be lost: he knows the 
weak side of these women. They are at 
this time, the most active and successful 
purveyors for the priesthood, of any other 
branch of society. 
from a speech on the abuses of charity, in 
missionary concerns, delivered some years 
ago in Congress, by senator Benton, where- 
in allusion is had to father Cofton’s mission- 
ary project in Canada, will serve for an il- 
lustration: 


* Man,” said the senator, “is an excitable 


The following extract |) 


much liberality, the jesuit missionaries sent 
back the most wonderful accounts of their 
success. According to their reports, the 
Six Nations, and divers other nations, were 
converted. The zeal of the uanizs rose to 
parenzy, and father Cotton had to moderate 
it?s 

The speech of the president, De Witt 
Clinton, at this meeting, as well as that of 
Griffin, has been published and industrious. 
ly circulated by the clergy. He has said, 
perhaps, about what a president of the £d- 
ucation Society, ought to have said on the 
occasion, or all that its patrons, and those 
interested, could have wished. Still, to be 
placed in a situation, to be, in some sort, 
obliged to say, what the president has said— 
to have been obliged to labour in this field, 
pari passu, with Dr. Griffin, must have 
_ been, methinks, somewhat trying to a “ pow- 
erful mind.” 

“Tt is in vain to contend,” says the presi- 
'dent, “that the functions of a Christian 
minister, can be successfully performed with- 
out education”—“an able divine ought to 
understand the original languages in which 
the inspired writers promulgated our reli- 
| gion. His acquaintance with literature and 
| science ought to be extensive and profound.” 
Ifby © our religion,” the president means 
‘the Christian religion, he has made in this 
‘paragraph, a gross and palpable misrepre- 
sentation. I do not mean to say, a wilful 
I would rather attribute it to a total 
| ignorance of ecclesiastical history, and the 
| want of a nearer acquaintance with the true 
‘nature of Christianity. The following quo- 
‘tations from Mosheim, will suffice to prove 
the violence done to historical facts, in this 

case. 
“We see from the conversion of the 


animal, and “woman” still more so. The | great part of mankind to the gospel, by the 
jesuit Anew this: so he addressed himself to | ministry of weak and illiterate men, the pro- 
the tapres of the court, and of the city of | gress of Christianity is not to be attributed 
Paris. The effect was electric. High and to human means, but to a divine power.”— 
low rushed into the project. Enemies in, “ At this time, [the first century,] there was 
every thing else, united in this. The Ga- not the least controversy about those capital 
zettes of the day were. spangled over with | doctrines of Christianity, which were after- 
the names-and titles of FemavEs, patronesses | terwards so keenly debated in the church” 
of missions—({a powerful motive at the pre- || —“this is not surprising, for the bishops of 


sent day.]—Money, clothes, and valuable | these times were plain and illiterate men”’— 


effects, flowed in upon the jesuit. Young ‘| “The number of learned men, which was 
ladies were even sent to Canada to nurse | very small in the preceding (first) century, 
the sick, christian Indians, To repay so |) grew considerably in this—and the Chris 
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tian doctors began to introduce their subtle 
and obscure erudition into the religion of Je- 
sus: to involve in the darkness of a vain phi- 
losophy, some of the principal truths of 
Christianity, that had been revealed with 
the utmost plainness, and was indeed obvi- 
ous to the meanest capacity—but this vene- 
rable simplicity was of short duration; its 
beauty was gradually effaced by the laborious 
efforts of human learning, and the dark sub- 
tleties of imaginary science”—vol. 1, pp. 
175, 183. 

“The method of teaching the sacred doc- 


— 
only to defend Christianity against the as. 
saults of scepticism and infidelity, but to 
vindicate his particular creed against the ob- 
jections of opposing sects. In order to at- 
tain this intellectual eminence, so becoming 
an ambassador of heaven, and a minister of 
the most high God, he must pass through all 
the seminaries of education, from the rudi- 
mental school to the university, and devote 
year after year to the attainment of pulpit 
eloquence, and the acquisition of theological 
knowledge.”? 


It is a singular fact, and presents an argu- 


trines of religion was, at this time (the first { ®ent of no little weight against the presi- 


ages, ) most simple; far removed from all the 
subtle rules of philosophy, and all the pre- 


cepts of human art”—*‘ this appears abun- 


dantly, not only in the writings of the apos- 
tles, but also all those in the second centu- 
ry, which have survived the ruins of time. 
Neither did the apostles, or their disciples, 
ever think of collecting into a regular sys- 
tem, the principal doctrines of the Christian 
religion, or of demonstrating them in a sci- 
entific, or geometrical order. The beauty 
and candid simplicity of those early ages, 
rendered these philosophic niceties unneces- 
sary; and the great study of those who em- 
braced the gospel, was to express its divine 
influence in their dispositions and actions, 
than to examine its doctrines with an exces- 
sive curiosity, or to explain them by the 


tules of Auman wisdom.” Vol. 1, p. 110. 


Here then it is most evident, that at the 
period when the Christian religion flourish- 
ed with the greatest vigour—spread with 
the greatest rapidity—the ministers thereof 
were plain and illiterate men; and the num- 
ber of learned men in the church, was “very 
small;” and that as soon as the unnatural 
and pernicious association of “metaphysics,” 
philosophy,” and “an obscure and vain 
erudition,” with the “simple” religion of 
Jesus Christ was established—or, in other 
words, as soon as a “ theological education” 
began to be viewed as “essential” to the 
“functions of a Christian minister,” contro- 
versies, fatal to its prosperity, were intro- 
duced; its most beautiful and sublime fea- 
tures were marred, and its progress arrest- 
ed. 

“ He (the christian minister, says the pre- 
sident,] should be master of all the points 
of polemic discussion, and be prepared not 


dent’s divinity, that among the qualifica- 
tions which he?mentions as essential to a 
“Christian minister,” he has not enrolled 
single one of those, which make up the exem- 
plar described by Christ and his apostle Paul! 

“A bishop (says Paul) must be blame- 
less, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour; 
given to hospitality; aptto teach; not given 
to wine; no striker, not greedy of filthy lu- 
cre; but patient; not a brawler; not cove- 
tous; of good report: An example of the 
believer’s in word; in conversation; in char- 
ity; in spirit; in faith; in purity; content 
with food and raiment; avoiding vain dispu- 
tation; following after righteousness, godli- 
ness, faith, love, patience, meekness— 
avoiding profane and vain babblings, and 
oppositions of science, falsely so called— 
strong in the grace that is in Jesus Christ: 
not striving about words to no profit, but te 
the subverting of the hearers; avoiding 
foolish and unlearned questions, knowing 
that they do gender strife: just, holy, tem- 
perate; and in all things showing himself a 
pattern of good works.”—Sce Paul’s epis- 
tles to Timothy and T 

Ilecre is nothing said about “theological 
knowledge,” nor “metaphysics,” nor “uni- 
versities,”’ nor moral philosophy,” nor hu- 
man “science,” nor “intellectual emi- 
nence,” nor “Demosthenian eloquence.” 
Nothing, in short, but what any man, though 
ignorant of all this, may acquire, through 
and by “stirring up the gift of God that is 
in him,” even the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

“He must devote year after year to the 
attainment of pulpit eloquence; and the ac- 
quisition of theological knowledge.”? What 
a different lesson this, from that which is 
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wath by the evangelists and apostles!— | 
“ For God (say they) hath chosen the fool- | 
ish things of the world, to confound the 
wise; and the weak things of the world, to 
confound the things that are mighty; and 
base things of the world, and things that are | 
despised, hath God chosen; yea, and things | 
which are not, to bring to naught things 
that are; that no flesh might glory in his pre- 
sence”— For Christ (says Paul) sent me 
to preach the Gospel, not with wisdom of 
words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made of none etfect”—“ and my speech and 
my preaching was not with enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the spirit and with power; that your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of man, but 
in THE POWER OF GOD”—* For though 
I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge.” 

The account given by the president of 
the apestle Paul, is nothing short of a libel 
on his character, and an indignity to his gos- 
pel, as far as it ascribes success in his min- 


istry to any Auman attainments. In the 
foregoing quotation, he fully disavows it. | 


It is truc, that whilst a Pharisee—a persecu- | knowledge of Christ,” this enlightened 


ting Saul—he presents a pattern very close- 
ly resembling that which the president has | 
drawn of a Gospel minister. He was an | 
“able divine”—*“his acquaintance” with | 


was “extensive and profound”—*“ deeply 


read in metaphysics and theology’”’—* mas- | 


ter [no doubt} of all the points of polemic 
discussion;” and so well “prepared” was 
he to “vindicate his particular creed against | 
the objections of opposing sects,” as to per- | 
secute the true disciples “even to strange 
cities’—an excellent exemplar of “an abl 
divine’’!—the common, and legitimate fruits 
of a “theological education,” in every age 
of the world! 

It is nota little remarkable, that whilst 
the mere invitation of ** Follow me,”’ reach- 
ed the hearts of the humble and illiterate 
fishermen of Gallilee, and caused them to 
abandon, at once, their secular employ- 
ments, Saul, “this able divine,” contin- 
ued to “kick against the pricks,” and 
nothing short of a miraculous operation of 
divine power, could bring him down from 
that “intellectual eminence,” to which his 


“theological education” had, in his own |) 


eyes, exaltedhim, But when once conyert- 


ed—when once the beams of the Gospel 
Sun had penetrated and dissipated this dark 
cloud of **theology,” by which his under- 
standing was enveloped—how changed! !— 
A new heaven anda new carth, open before 
him; and, in allusion to his previous dark 
state—to the empty pride of science, and 
the nothingness of every human endow- 
ment, when contrasted with those solid and 
durable virtues and acquirements, obtained 
through Gospel light—he exclaims: “Where 
is the wise? where is the scribe? where is 
the disputer of this world? (the “masters 
of all the points of polemic discussion.’’} 
Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
this world? For it is written, I will destroy 
the wisdom of the wise, and bring to naught 
the understanding of the prudent.”—“Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss, 
{all my divinity and fleshly knowledge, ] for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus, my Lord: for whom I have suffered 
the loss ofall things, and do count them but 
dung, that I may win Christ.” 


Penetrated with the “exccllency of the 


apostle descended not to use those tricks of 
human invention, called the arts of speak- 
ing—*“ pulpit eloquence.” He well knew 


| that no advantage could result to the great 
the “literature and science” of the times, ! 


cause, in which he was so earnestly enga- 
| ged, by moving the passions, and thus com- 
_mitting a fraud upon the understanding, 
| without enlightening it—exciting a morbid 
feeling, a feverish zeal, without mending 


| the hearts of his hearers—tickling their 


“itching ears,” with the “enticing words 
of man’s wisdom,” without reaching that 
grace, gift, or “witness for God,” given to 
every soul “to profit withal.” 

A “christian minister should be deeply 
read in theology, and master of all the points 
of polemic discussion.” I will take the lib- 
erty to rehearse a number of those “ points,” 
with which “able divines” agitated the 
Church, for more than a thousand years, and 
many of them even to this day—“ points,” 
so well defended, that millions were brought 
to the block, the gibbet, or the stake, each 
party persecuting the “opposing sects,” as 
power fell into its hands:— 


At what time the paschal feast ought to 
- be kept? 
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Whether heretics who recanted, should 
be rebaptized? 

Whether the swpper should be adminis- 
tered in the morning, at noon, or in the eve- 
ning? and whether sitting, standing, or 
kneeling? 

Whether the sign of the cross should be 
made with two fingers, or with three? 

Whether the Son was of the same essence 
and eminence of the Father? 

Whether the Son was begotten of the 
Father, or created out of nothing? 

Whether the Son was similar to the Fa- 
ther, in any other way than by a peculiar 
privilege? 

- Whether the divine nature suffered on 
the cross? 

Whether the Holy Ghost was a distinct 
person, or only a celestial virtue, proceeding 
from the Deity? 

Whether the virgin Mary had the common 
blemish of original sin? 

Whether the tombs and bones of the mar- 
tyrs, were to be worshipped? 

Whether the Virgin should be stiled the 
Mother of God? 

Whether there was in Christ more than 
one nature, viz. the incarnate word? 

Whether this nature was one or com- 
pounded? 

Whether the corruption of man is in- 
nate? 

Whether there be such a thing as human 
liberty? 

Whether bodily inflictions and mortifica- 
tions be useful? 

Whether tapers should be burned at broad 
day, at the tombs of the Martyrs? 

Whether the sins of Adam are imputed 
to his posterity? 

Whether the good and bad actions of all 
men, were not decreed from all eternity? 

Whetherthe body of Christ was corrupti- 
ble, or incorruptible? 

Whether it was created or increated? 

Whether the form as well as the matter 
of our bodies be corruptible, or the matter 
only? 

Whether those who had nor contributed to 
augment the riches of the clergy, were exclu- 
ded from the kingdom of Heaven? (Decided 
pretty unanunously in the affirmative. ) 


Whether, after the union of the two na- 
tures of Christ, there was but one will and 
one operation, or two, &c.? 
Whether images should be worshipped? 
Whether the bread and wine, after con- 
secration, become in reality, the body and 
blood of Christ, or are only symbols? 
Whether Christ’s body and blood be pre- 
sent in the eucharist, and in what way? 
Whether the form and features of images 
were to be worshipped, and not the matter 
of them? 
Whether sprinkling or immersion consti 
tutes the true baptism, &c.? 
SCRUTATOR. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


An extract of a letter, supposed to hare beew 
written by the late Queen of England, when 
princess of Wales, to her daughter, princess 
Charlotte. 

It appears to me, my Charlotte, that the 
progress made by this interesting people, 
vulgarly called Quakers, and officially called 
Friends, above all other sects, in simplify- 
ing Christianity, and freeing it from those 
mixtures which have so much disguised and 
abused it, has been so extraordinary, that 
it may justly set them at the head of reform- 
ers, and stamp them with a decisive charac- 
ter, in which their little peculiarities of man- 
ner, are unworthy of notice or remark. 

In the first place; they are the only sect 
who admit no priests or ministers as a sepa- 
rate order of men into their constitution; an 
advantage of so capital a nature, that some 
think it well worth purchasing by the insti- 
tution of a distinct society, for that direct 
purpose only. For what a legion of evil docs 
this at once cut off? Not to mention the 
greater mischiefs which the struggles for 
wealth and power, by our established cler- 
gy, have in all countries occasioned. Are 
not their rivalries, their parties, their con- 
troversies, their interests, and their inter- 
meddlings, the bane of concord and brother- 
ly affection, in all the communities of sepa- 
ratists? 

Does not their ordinary authority fre- 
quently as much infringe the rights and 
liberties of private congregations, as it al- 


ways does of national churches’ Do not 
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they afford a ready means of laying at the 
feet of power the political influence of dis- 
senting bodies’ It would be too much, to 
assert that it never was in the contempla- 
tion of the founder of the Christian religion, 
to institute such a body of men; and that 
the supposed necessity of them is contra- 
dicting; at least, that so many corruptions, | 
forgeries, and interpolations of Scripture, | 
which they have been accused of, should 

deform the pages of history. | 

Secondly, 1 find the Friends are the only | 
people who have completely detached reli- | 
gion from state policy, and thereby avoided | 
that doubtful combination of two dissimilar | 
interests, which has too frequently spoiled | 
and calumniated both. They have confined | 
religion to its proper province, of amending | 
the hearts and the lives of men; and have | 
abhorred the plan of making it subservient | 
to the narrow and temporary purposes of a 
party or a government. They have not | 
dared to enlist the Almighty in the service | 
of a particular nation, or to point his thun- | 
ders against their fellow creatures, merely 
because their worldly interests interfered! | 
They have not set apart days for the reli- | 
gious celebration or commemoration of pub- | 
lic events, the final consequences of which 
no man sees, and which are regarded with 
totally different feelings by different parties. 
Keeping their own hands unstained with 
blood, they have viewed the shedding of 
blood by others as a subject of humiliation, 
rather than thanksgiving; and if ever they 
offer up prayers of national blessings, it is 
for those of peace, brotherly love, and righ- 
teousness, in which they desire that all man- 
kind should equally participate, and as stre- 
nuously endeavour to effect. 

Thirdly, though I do not know that they 
differ from other Christians, in their specu- 
lative notions of the efficacy of prayer, and 
the interpositions of Providence in human 
concerns, yet I can see that they are much 
more wary and reserved than others, in mak- 
ing petitions for particular favours, and 
henee, according to my judgment, they 
preserve a greater consistency in the theory 
of the Divine perfections, and inculcate a 
more tranquil and reverential submission to 
the will of the Deity. In this respect they 
are a strong contrast to the Puritans of the 


of the eighteenth, whose copious and minute 
addresses to heaven, often degenerated into 
indecent familiarity, and a querulous impor. 
tunity. 

Fourthly, by boldly discarding, instead of 
endeavouring to simplify and rationalize, 
those rites of religion, which, from a kind 
of emblematic veil thrown about them, will 
always be abused and misunderstood by the 
vulgar and fanciful, they have eradicated 
amongst themselves, a vast mass of super- 
stition and error, from which no sect that re- 
tains them: is entirely free; and which, in 
some, has overwhelmed all that is valuable 
in revelation. How far they have been jus- 
tified in doing this, from the authority of 
Scripture, I do not inquire, but the advan- 
tage of having got rid of such inlets to false 
opinions, must be manifest to all who are 
capable of making comparisons and valuing 
the peace and concord of mankind. On the 
whole, it appears to me, that nd society of 
Christians ever acquired the essentials of 
their religion at so cheap a rate, or in so 
pure aform; and those privileges are so in- 
trinsically valuable, that I should not doubt 
the ability of such a sect to maintain its 
ground, even though it were to resign its 
little peculiarities of speech and dress; but 
this is a measure I would by no means re- 
commend to them; their dress in particular, 
should never be renounced: its simplicity 
may expose them to the ridicule of fools, 
but at the same time secure them the esteem 
of the wise and good. That you may be of 
the latter number, is the prayer of 

CAROLINE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
CHARLES LESLIE. 
(Continued from page 109.) 

A sketch of the life and character of 
Cuares Lesirz, one of the principal au- 
thorities on which W. C. Brownlie relies, 
for his charges against the Quakers, was ex- 
hibited in the seventh number of the “ Be- 
rean.” The facts I then stated, must have 
convinced every unprejudiced reader, that 
as an author he is totally unworthy of credit. 


seventeenth century, andthe first Methodists Contention was his favourite clement, con- 
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troversy the business of his life. There was 
scarcely any religious community, against 
whom he did not aim his poisoned arrows. 
There can be no doubt that his primary aim 
was preferment in the church. His father 


“There is no government under the sun 
could tolerate them, if they did but act in 
other nations as they have done in Scotland, 
since their intrusion there: for instance, did 
not Mr. Cargill, one of their celebrated 


had worn the mitre, and the son, aspiring | preachers, excommunicate all the royal fam- 
to the honours and panting for the emolu- ily, the bishops and curates, and all that 
ments of prelacy, sought to attract atten- | should hear them and adhere to them.— 
tion by attacking every society of dissen- | What government could tolerate such min- 


ters. But his wrath fell heaviest on the 
Quakers. This was very natural—they were 
avowed enemies of priestcraft—their prin- 
ciples were hostile to the success of his 
fondest wishes—they struck a deadly blow 
at the root of his trade. 

Next to the Quakers, the Presbyterians 
partook of the effects of his wrath. He 
hated the former because they would abol- 
ish the priesthood; he detested the latter be- 
cause they wished to partake of its spoils. 
One was death to the craft, the other would 
injure the trade by competition. In his hos- 
tility to dissenters, the degree of his viru- 
lence is proportioned to the danger of his 
trade! 


His writings against the Quakers, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, are 
pretty generally known. Their enemics, 
at various periods since that time, for want 
of better authorities, have resorted to him 
for materials of scandal. Beckham, Meri- | 
ton; Topcliffe; the bishop of Litchfield and 
Coventry; W.C. Brownlee; with many others, 


have taken care to revive the calumnies of } 
Lestre, and have given a notoriety to his 


“ Snake in the Grass,” which precludes the 


necessity of making quotations from it, to 


show the unprincipled character of its au- | 
thor. His character will, I presume, be | 
fully demonstrated by quotations from his | 
work against the Presbyterians. He says, | 
“The [Presbyterian] mob commonly take | 
their measures only from the appearance of 
things; and indeed a Presbyterian preach- | 
er’s outside is not his worst, for they appear | 
commonly in sheep’s clothing; but as we 
have often formerly, so do we now, feel that 
they are inwardly nothing but ravening 
wolves.” preach Christ and eternity, | 
never was nor is like to be the design of 
their sermons—for trace them in politics, 
morals, mystics and metaphysics, you shall | 
find them selfish, singular, and full of non- 
sensick raptures.” 


isters as John Dickson, who in a sermon 
preached by him in Galloshiels, declared 
that it was all one to sacrifice to devils, as 
to pay cess to king Charles!” 

“Asto their disposition to live peaca- 
bly, I appeal not only to their principles, 
vented in their covenants, anc in the acts of 
their general assembly, but also to the many 
private murders and open rebellions, of which 
they have been guilty, under every reign 
since their first entry into Britain! Even in 
ouf days, since 1666, they have raised no 
less than three formidable rebellions, be- 
sides many lesser insurrections and tumults, 
wherein many Christians have suffered.— 
Nay, under the present government, [of 
William and Mary] for which, in the begin- 
ning, they pretended to be so zealous, they 
were last year contriving by force, without 
uny regard to authority, to have the solemn 
league renewed, and imposed after the old. 
manner, upon all men, women and children; 
and in order to this good end, many thou- 
sands of them, at field meetings in the west, 
convened after their ordinary way, with Bi- 
bles and musquets, psalm-books and rusty 
swords, and sunscribed a new association, 
for raising of men, horses, and arms, to ac- 
vance the old cause, repurge the holy kirk, 
and make a thorough reformation in the 
land!!! 

“In the next place survey. them in their 
learning, and you shall find that it lies only 
in the study of some anti-arminian metaphy- 
sics, and inthe practical divinity they pre- 
tend to draw from the heads of election and 
reprobation; whereby they preach men out 
of their wits, and very often into despair 
and self-murder. It is generally known, 
that Joseph Brodie, preacher in Forress, in 
the time of the late Presbytery, took occa- 
sion in the pulpit to speak of a poor man, 
who was then in such a desperate condi- 
tion, that it was judged necessary to bind 
up his hands, lest otherwise he should cut 
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his own throat, as he continually threaten- 
ed. Of this desperate wretch, this pious 
preacher pronounced thus:—‘ Sirs, this is 
the best man in my parish—would to God 
ye were all like him; he does truly fear re- 
probation, which most of you are not aware 
of! 99) 

“ Bessie Clarkson, a woman that lived in 
Lanark, was three years in despair. Who- 
ever reads the pamphlet concerning her, 
composed and published by a Presbyterian 
preacher, will find that the poor woman’s 
distemper proceeded only from their indis- 
creet preaching; representing God asa sour, 
severe, and unmerciful Being. It is known 
in the shire of Teviotdale, that Mr. William 
Veach murdered the bodies as well as souls 
of two or three persons, with one sermon; 
for preaching in the town of Jedburg to a 


thousand of you here today, but I am sure } 


four score of you will not be saved; wpon 
which three of his ignorant hearers being 
in despau, despatched themselves soon 
after. 

“Not only do they make their people dis- 
tracted with such desperate doctrines as 
this, but moreover, they encourage them in 


direct impieties. Mr. Selkirk, preaching at | 
Musselburg, expressed himself thus—God |) 


sees no sin in his chosen; now sirs, be you 
guilty of murder, adultery, or any other gross 
sin, if you be of the election of grace there is 
no fear of you, for God sees no sin in his cho- 
sen covenanted people. And this is conso- 


nant to an expression in Rutherford’s print- 


ed Letters: ‘ Hell-fulls of sins cannot sepa- 
rate us from Christ.” 

“The most of their sermons are nonsen- 
sick raptures, the abuse of mystic divinity, 
in canting and compounded vocables, oft- 
times stuffed with impertinent and base 


similies, and always with homely, coarse and | 


ridiculous expressions, very unsuitable to 
the gravity and solemnity, that becomes di- 
vinity. They are for the most part upon 
believe, believe; and mistaking faith for a 
mere recumbency, they value no works but 
such as tend to propagate Pressyrery!— 
When they speak of Christ they represent 
him as a gallant—courting and kissing, by 
their fulsome amorous discourses, on the 
mysterious parables of the canticles; and 
snaking Christ and his gospel to be their own 


kirk government; they have quite debased 
divinity, and debauched the morals of the 
people! 

“Their principles and doctrine being, as 
ye have heard, opposite to morality, it will 
not be thought strange that the height of 
pride and rusticity should appear in their 


| conversation. ‘The common civilities due 

| to mankind, they allow not to persons of 
the best quality, that are of a different opin- 
ion from themselves. To avoid and flee 

from the company where a curate is, as if it 
were a pest-house, is a common sign of 
grace. To affront a prelate openly, isa 
| most meritorious work, and such as becomes 
/atrue saint. To approve and applaud the 
_ murderers of the archbishop of St. Andrews, 


| is an infallible evidence of one thoroughly 
reformed. 
great congregation, he said: There are two 


| All the Presbyterians profess that the 
keeping anniversary days, even for the 
blessings of the Gospel, is superstition and 
Popery—but notwithstanding their abhor- 
rence against such observations, yet they 
“never missed to preach an anniversary ser- 
mon on Mr. Heriot, who built and endued 
the great hospital in the city of Edinburg; 
the reason is, that for every sermon on He- 
riot’s commendation, they get five pounds, 
anew hat anda Bible. If they could but 
haye made the same purchase by preaching 
on Christmas, it is more than probable they 
, would have thought the annual observation 
| of our Saviour’s birth, as little superstitious 
_as that of Mr. Heriot’s memory! 

“But their disingenuity, hypocrisy and 
covctousness, appears not only in this, but 
in many other particulars: for who cla- 
-moured more than Presbyterians against 
plurality of benefices, but now several of 


them are suing for five or six stipends at 
-once!! 

‘*Who cried out more against the covet- 
ousness of prelates and complying ministers, 
than Mr. John Johnston’? Yet this same 
Johnston being called by some fanatical 
‘friends, toa dying gentleman who was al- 
‘ways Episcopal, having come to his cham- 
ber, advances with many hums and hahs, 
close to the gentleman’s bedside, and after 
staring awhile upon him, at last, with a 
| great groan, he gave his judgment of his 
| state and condition in these words: ‘I see 


nothing there in that face, ab, I see nothing 
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but damnation, hell and reprobation!’ At 
which words, a merry man standing by, 
whispered in the ears of Mr. Johnson, He 
hath left you two hundred marks! Mr. John- 
son at this, changed his mind, (like the bar-_ 
barians in the isle of Malta,) and says, ‘ But 

methinks I see the sun of righteousness ri- 

sing with healing under his wings, saying, 

son be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven 

thee!’ 

“Besides their not having good notions 
ef the Gospel, nor of any good heathen 
morals, one reason of their malicious and 
crabbed nature may be, that they never 
suffered affliction; for after they abdicated 
their churches in 1662, they began every 
where in their sermons to cant about the 
persecution of the godly, and to magnify 
their own sufferings. By this means they 
were pampered, instead of being persecu- 
ted, some of the godly sisters supplying 
them with plentiful gratuities to their fami- 
es, and money to their purses, so that they 
really lived better than ever they did before, 
by their stipends. They boasted that they 
were sure of crowns for their sufferings, and 
that angels visited them often in their trou- 
bles—and both were materially true! I 
know several of them who got estates this | 
way, and that grew fat and lusty under their 
persecutions. The party finding such good 
fruits of their itinerary labours, continued 
to preach the unthinking mob out of their 
money and senses, as well as out of their 
duty to God and man, receiving in the mean 
time, instead of cups of cold water, many 
bowls of warm sack, the true covenant liquor, 
and the best spirit that inspires the new 
gospellers. 

“By these means, the malignity of their 
nature was rather kindled than abated, the 
only men that suffered any thing, being the 
poor silly ploughmen and shepherds in the 
west, whom the false teachers hounded out 
to die for a broken covenant! It is indeed 
true, that many such men, being deluded 
into several rebellions, put the state under 
a necessity of defending itself by punishing 
some of them, and kilhng others in battle, 
but from this danger the preachers were 
generally so wise as to save themselves by 
running first; for had they been so honest 


as to have borne but a part of the burthens 
they imposed upon their proselytes—so cou- 


rageous as to shew their faces in the day of 
battle to which they always sounded the 
alarm by their sermons, then it is probable 
we should not now have been infested with 
such swarms of these locusts, as have over- 
spread the land, and again filled our king’s 
chambers, as the frogs and lice of Egypt 
did those of Pharaoh. 

“Strangers may justly wonder that men 
of such tempers and qualifications as you 
have now heard the Presbyterian preachers 
to be, should have any followers. But this 
will not seem strange to such as consider 
what multitudes of the rabble, crowd after 
Jack Bowles in his drunken fits—that wo- 
men and children are commonly led by 

noise and shew, though it were but of hob- 
_ by horses and rattles. And indeed the Pres- 
byterian preachers are only flocked after by 
such a herd; some out of a blind zeal and 
itch after novelty and change—some again 
loving to fish in troubled waters of such: 
confusions as are inseparable from Presby- 
tery, hoping thereby to mend their broken 
fortunes; and to palliate their want of sense 
and greater faults, by a pretence to strict 
religion. Others frequent them for sport 
and diversion, as men of little sense and 
less business run after stage players and rope 
dancers. 


[To BE CONTINEFD.] 


SELECTED. 


It has always happened, that no reason- 
ing, not even their own reasoning, could 
ever restrain churchmen, orthodox or hete- 
rodox, when they were invested with pow- 
er, or with the direction of power, from 
using it violently. The Presbyterians just- 
ly exclaimed against the violence and ty- 
ranny of archbishop Laud and his brethren, 
for harassing, imprisoning, fining and perse- 


| cuting them, and even drivmg them from 


their native homes, to seck peace and shel- 
ter, and the quiet worship of God, in the 
woods of America. He had converted the 
High Commission Court into an inquisition. 
Nay, évery bishop’s court was become an 
inquisition; and many of the best church- 
men were silenced, fined, and even depriv- 
ed, for adhering honestly to the doctrines of 
the reformation, to primitive strictness of 
manners, and for observing the Sabbath. 
Did the Presbyterians afterwards, these 
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very Presbyterians, who had thus groaned 
and smarted under persecution, exercise 
forbearance towards others who dissented 
from them, when they were become masters 
of ecclesiastical rule? No. Never was amore 
bitter, untolerating race, or more rigorous 
exactors of conformity. Every man who | 
differed from them was an enemy to the 
state, an innovator, forsooth, whom it behoo- 
ved the state to suppress. They had forgot. 
that Laud had brought the same charge 
against them buta little before, and how 
unmercifully they had been then used. Nor 
do any set of priests, fail to draw down, if 
they can, the anger of the crown upon any 
man who has merited theirs. Thus the 


upon the world. If they hear any one say, 
“Such a man is a sober and just person,” 
they have learned, by themselves, to calJ 
him knave; that he has a design upon some- 
body, by being just in little things, to cheat 
in things of more moment. This man is 
very unfashionable among men of immoral 
principles; for his very looks and life, carry 
a reproof with them upon vicious men; who, 
as if virtue were their common enemy, are 
im combination against the lovers and enter- 
tainers of her: the reason is, because such 
true virtuoso will neither do the ill things 
they would have them, nor flatter them in 
the ill they do; and therefore, where ill 


‘monks of St. Denis in France, inthe twelfth | 


century, accused the famous Abelard, then 
amongst them, with being an enemy to the | 
glory and crownof France, only for denying | 
that their founder was Dyonysius the Arco- | 
pagite, mentioned in the New [estament. | 
It is indeed a charge which all domineering | 
priests im the world have ever brought, | 
against all who disown their systems. The | 
Presbyterians, when undermost, felt this to 
be true; and always when they felt it, ex- | 
claimed against it; buttook itup themselves | 
without blushing, as soon as ever they tast- 


men have the power, good men are sure t@ 
be made the common enemy. 

But the reproaches that men of morality 
receive at the hands of lewd men, are more 
their honour than their suffering: that which 
is most of all anxious, is, “that morality is 
denied to be Christianity; that virtue has 
any claim to grace; and that those who 
glory to be called Christians, can be so par- 
tial and cruel, as to renounce a mere just 
man their society, and send him packing 
among the heathen for damnation.” And 
_ pray what is the matter? “Why! though 


| this person be a sober liver, yet he is but a 


ed dominion. || general believer; his faith is at large. It is 


- 


MORALITY. 


FROM PENN’S ADDRESS TO PROTESTANTS. 


By morality, I understand virtuous living, 
purity of manners; that justice, temper-_ 
ance, truth, charity, and blamelesssness in | 
conversation, out of conscience and duty to | 
God and man, which may well denominate | 
the man that lives that life, a man just, vir- | 
tuous and pious: in short, “one that does | 
unto all men, as he would have all men do | 
unto him” Mat. 7, 12. This is my moral man. 

{t is notorious how small an estimate two 
sorts of people have put upon him; the pro- 
fane and the professors, the publicans and 
the pharisees: the first despise him as too 
squeamish, nice and formal; they deride 
his regularity, and make a jest of his pre- 
ciseness. And thinking no man can be 
good, because they are naught; and that all 
must needs fall by those temptations they 
will not resist, they construe sobriety to be 
a trick to decoy mankind, and put a cheat 


true, he believes in God, but I hear little of 
his faith in Christ.” Very well, does he not 
therefore believe in Christ? or must he 
therefore be without the pale of salvation? 
Is it possible that a man can truly believe 
in God, and be damned? But as he that be- 
lieves in Christ, believes in God, so he that 
believes in God, believes in Christ: “¥or 
he that believes on Him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead, his faith shall be impu- 
ted to him for righteousness;” and says 
Christ himself. “He that believeth my word 
and believeth on him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life:’ (Rom. iv. 22, 23, 24.) 
Has he that believes in God, no interest in 
this expression’ But more particular is that 
place of the apostle to the Hebrews, viz. 
“For he that cometh to God, must be- 
lieve that he is, and that he is a re- 


warder of them that diligently seek him.” 
(John v. 24. Heb. xi. 6.) Now if those. 
who so believe can come to God, the mora? 
man’s condition is not dangerous, even in 
the strictest senst of the word; not only 
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MORLL SENTIMENTS. 


such as have a general faith of Christianity, 
and never adhered to any particular party, 
(a sense we shall anon consider) but even 
those who never heard the history of Christ, 
nor had a distinct knowledge of him, as we 
profess him. 


For it seems 2 most unreasonable thing, 
that faith in God, and keeping his command- 
ments should be no part of the Christian re- 
ligion: but ifa part it be, (as upon serious 
reflection who dare deny it’) then those be- 
fore and since Christ’s time, who never had 
the external law nor history, and have 
* done the things contained in the law, their 
consciences not accusing, nor hearts con- 
demning, but excusing them before God,” 
are in some degree concerned in the char- 
acter ofa true Christian. For Christ him- 
self preached and kept his Father’s com- 
mandments, and came to fulfil, and not to 
destroy, the law; and that not only in his 
ewn person, but “that the righteousness of 
the law might be also fulfilled in us.” 


Let us but soberly consider what Christ is, 
and we shall the better know whether moral 
men are to be reckoned Christians. What 
is Christ, but seckness, justice, mercy, pa- 
tience, charity, and virtue, in perfection? Can 
we then deny a meek man to be a Christian; 
a just, a merciful, a patient, a charitable, and 
a virtuous man, to be like Christ? “By me 
kings reign, and princes decree justice,” 
(Prov. viii. 15,) saith wisdom; yea, the 
“wisdom that is from above;” so may I say 
here, “ By Christ men are meek, just, merci- 
Jul, patient, charitable, and virtuous;” and 


Christians ought to be distinguished by their | 


likeness to Christ, and not their notions of 
Christ; by his holy qualifications, rather 


than their own lofty professions and invent- | 


ed formalities. What shall we say then of 


_ that extravagancy which those men are 


guilty of, who upon hearmg a sober man 
commended, that is not of any very great 
visible profession, will take upon them to 
cast them off, from this sentence; “Tush! 
he is but a moral man; he knows nothing 
of saving grace; he may be damned for all 
his morality.”” Nay, some have gone so far 
as to say, and preach, if not print, “That 
there are thousands of moral men in 
hell.” 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 
FROM DILWIN’S YOUTH INSTRUCTOR. 


Althougha civil notice of passengers may 
not be always inconsistent with Christian 
gravity, vet it is a custom that betrays many 
of those who make a point of supporting it, 
into expressions which will not besr the 
touch-stone of truth; and therefore none 
ought to be made offenders for declining 
those indiscriminate forms of salutation. 
This insincere manner of greeting is carried 
so far, that it is not unusual for the general 
ofa besieging army to intimate to the be- 
sieged, in one line, that if the place be not 
surrendered in a certain time, no quarters 
will be given; and in the next, that he has 
the honour to be his opponents “ most obe- 
dient humble servant.” 


Mere reason is not even a preservative 
from deception; but is more often enlisted 
in the service of ambition, avarice, and our 
other evil propensities, than in the cause 
of virtue and religion: nor is it oftener em- 
ployed in the promotion of conciliation and 
peace. Men of fair character, and great 
abilities, often differ widely from each other 
on common occasions; and, if inflated by 
pride, or warped by prejudice, are as tena- 


‘cious, imperiously positive, and impatient 


of contradiction, as persons of meaner capa- 
cities, and less acute discernment. ‘This 
however, must not be understood in the 
least to depreciate the faculty which dis- 
tinguishes men from brutes, and which, 
in itself, is a noble endowment: nor ought 
we to forget that it is to our reason, good as 
wellas evil presentations are made, and that 
the right use of it depends on the rectified 
state of the wiil. 


The great man of this world cares not 
how great others think themselves, or are, 
if they will but acknowledge him to be 
greater: he is ready enough, at times, to 
take even a familiar notice of people, too 
poor to be mistaken for his associates. Such 
voluntary humility, insures a return of beha- 
viour resembling that which is excited by 
benefits conferred, and is a cheap way of 
purchasing from observers, the reputation 
of kindness and liberality: but those whose 
circumstances lie between, and yet so near, 
that familiarity might warranta suspicion 
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EXTRACT. 


cringing behaviour, and seeming deference, 
the great man looks for a confession of infe- 
riority. Itis from this abject and craving 
servility, that the spirit of religion liberates 
the minds of its subjects; who, without 
losing sight of the Hand, which, for wise 
ends, has placed some in superior stations, 
forget not that all others are equally under 
the notice and care of one common and uni- 
versal Parent; andin the genuine courtesy 
of deportment” towards all, manifest that 
the character of the real gentleman depends 
on something beyond the accidental com- 
pany he is with. 


Young converts, though evidently pluck- 
ed as brands from the burning, are after- 
wards too apt to imagine themselves more 
able to carry on the work, than they were to 
begin it; and so, instead of relying solely 
0. their Deliverer for light and direction, 
they become self-sufficient, and make the 
remembrance of their conversion, the foun- 
dation of a false superstructure: in which 
ease, being continually on the spend, they 
are like a person living on the principal in- 
stead of the interest of his estate; who, 
while he maintains a specious appearance 
in the community, and seems to be in want 
ef nothing, is continually lessening his real 
substance. To avoid this momentous error, 
we should ever bear in remembrance, that 
although the work of our redemption from 
evil, causes many changes in us, divine 
grace is always one and the same, and re- 
quires our undivided confidence and atten- 
tion, in every part of the process: for, if we 
are sensible we could not at first save our- 
selves from “the horrible pit,” it is absurd 
to suppose that self-will may, nevertheless, 
be our leader and support, through the ma- 
py dangers and difficulties to which we are 
¢xposcd in this our wilderness journey. 


Man, in his present state, comes into the 
world more helpless than any othercreature, 
yet, as a proof of his high original, he re- 
tains a specific difference from them all—in 
his rational faculty, power of speech, and 
laughter; his capacity of pitying even those 
whom he has made wretched by his cruelty; 
and in the use of material fire. It is obser- 
vable, with respect to the last, that the wild 
animals dare not approach it; and that the 


of equality—these are they from whose 
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tame, though they learn to love its warmth, 
can neither be taught to kindle it, or to 
maintain it by the addition of fuel; though 
the art of doing it, is frequently practised 
in their sight. There is not one beast, of 
any herd, small or great, that appears able 
to count their number; nor any who, though 
they depend on the fruits of the earth for 
subsistence, know how to sow or plant the 
seeds which produce them. That man in 
this world, is not at his original home, we 
may infer, as well from his capacity to re- 
ceive such natural influence and intelli- 
gence, as raise his mind to the knowledge, 
contemplation and worship of the Deity 
(which none of the other creatures appear 
to have) as from the consideration, that the 
instinct of brutes and birds is evidently 
more acute, in matters that concern them- 
selves, than our rational faculty exerted on 
like occasions. A bee shut up ina snuff. 
box, or a pigeon tied up in a bag, taken 
twenty or thirty miles from home, and then 
released, want no compass by which to 
steer their course homeward; but would, 
either of them, probably, arrive there be- 
fore their captors, who may miss their way, 
in their attempts to find it. 


EXTRACT. 


I know no possible harm that the free ex- 
ercise of reason can do to the world. It 
may, it must, on the contrary, do much 
good. What has becn more abused and 
perverted than religion, chiefly by the pro- 
fessed teachers of religion’ Now, whether 
religion perverted, or reason perverted, do 
most mischief, let the observation of all men, 
and the experience of all times, declare. 

By what I have said, the thing methinks, 
may be decided. The many are never free- 
thinkers. The tribe of felons, of robbers, 
and murderers, never are. They generally 
live in the common profession, and die in 
the common devotion. Where reason is 
most stretched, it can never produce the 
evils which priestcraft and sacerdotal power 
have constantly produced. 

It is remarkable, that all the noted railers 
against reason and free enquiry into things 
religious, have been undiscerning bigots, or 
interested and designing impostors, perse- 
cutors of conscience, and such who would 
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monopolize the rule of conscience; Laud, 
with his hot-headed brethren and followers; 
Sheldon, and the other debauched court- 
clergy after the restoration; such sour men 
as Dr. South, and such crazy ones as Dr. 
Sacheverel, since the revolution: Whilst all 
the great men and great divines of those 
times, and of all times, have distinguished 
themselves by their free sentiments, and en- 
couraged the same freedom in others; Lord 
Verulam, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Lord 
Falkland, Lord Shaftesbury, Chillingworth, 
Taylor, Tillotson, Cudworth, Whitchcote, 
Bayle, Locke, Fleetwood, Newton, Trench- 
ard, and all others of their discerning can- 
did spirit, all friends to mankind, all hated 
by bigots. 

Did these great and good men ever pro- 
mote animosity and strife, for speculations, 
ecremonies and trifles? The good of man- 
Kind was their great aim and study: the im- 
provement of reason, the empire of Chris- 
tian charity, and universal benevolence, the 
motives and objects of their pursuit. 

It would make a curious, useful, and I 
think, an easy enquiry, what little good, 
and what mighty mischief has been, in all 
ages, done by bigotry, compared with what 
little harm; and what great good, are ncces- 
sarily done by free inquiry, or if you will, 
free thinking: By the witchcraft of bigot- 
ry, you see Christians set against Christians: 
nation against nation; countries enslaved; 
persecution reigning; communities exhaust- 
ed, slaughtered or starving; learning and 
Uberty banished; their champions martyr- 
ed; and a few gloomy tyrants, without bow- 
els, grinding and terrifying all men without 
mercy. 

Freedom of opinion would prevent or 
remove all these tragical curses, and is 
therefore always itself decried and cursed 
by those who do or would inflict them. 
Let free inquiry take place, what a surpri- 
sing glorious change would appear all over 
the world, and, as it were, a new creation, 
the beauty of liberty, the force of truth, cap- 
tivating every rational beholder, and scat- 
tering their mortal enemies; monks and de- 
lusion,and every deformity flying; all the con- 
tradictions, allthe cheats, all the terrors of 
Protestant Popery disappearing, with all the 
Popish trumpery whatsoever; infallible frail- 


ty; deity of dough; stinking relics, without. 
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any originals; saints without holiness, oftep 
without existence; objects of worship, cre. 
ated by carpenters; travelling houses; sail. 
ing millstones; talking stone, and daneing 
timber; the inquisition sunk in utter dark. 
ness, the inquisitors trembling and seeking 


to hide themselves in their own late dun. | 
geons; the Turks laughing at Mahomet; the | 
Catholics at his holiness, and our Protestant | 


Papists at St. Atterbury and St. Laud. 


Ido not remember one upprovoked war, |” 
or rebellion,,or sedition, raised by men who | 
thought for themselves and weighed right | 
and wrong. There never have been, there | 


never can be any such. They who think 


not for themselves, are no thinkers at all.— | 


They who let others think for them, are the 
blind followers of others. And thus men of 
craft govern all the rest, not only fools, but 
men of good natural sense, who not exerci. 


sing their own reason, cannot be said to) 


have their own religion. 
The light of nature never taught any 
man to plague another for living under a 


different roof ona Sunday, no more than | 


any other day; or for his different posture at 
dinner, or for eating none, or for eating ap- 
ples instead of onions, or for praying in a 
barn, and making no bows at either end of 
it. But religious guides, who put out the 


natural sight of man, to make men sce clear- 


er, first intoxicated mankind, then domi- | 


neering over them, have set city against 
city, neighbour against neigbour; the son 
against the father; and in the name of char. 
ity made men cut one another’s throats, 


The great obstacle and terror of these 
impostors, is freedom of inquiry, 


son: a formidable foc, indeed! 


By implicit belief, 


chains and utter misery. 


Of the strange force of Education, especial? | 
in matters of Religion. 


How far the force of example influences 


nature, and enlarges or restrains the human 


which 
implies the strength and exercise of rea- | 
No won- | 
der they are forever attacking it, and for- 
ever trying to weaken and destroy it, by ali © 
the arts of calumny, all the efforts of malice. — 
without examination, © 
impostors reign and prosper, and commu- © 
nities are kept in gross ignorance, heavy ~ 
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FORCE OF EDUCATION. 


passions and appetites, is evident to all who 
compare different nations, and the several 
yanks of men in the same nation. Custom, 
which is a continued succession of exam- 
ples, warps the understanding; and as itis 
observed or neglected, becomes the stand- 
ard of wisdom or folly. Men cannot bear 
to see what they themselves reverence, rid- 
iculed by others; nor what they ridicule, 
reverenced by others. It is a common 
thing to breed up men in a veneration for 
one sort of folly, and in contempt for an- 
other not worse, nor so bad; in a high es- 
teem for one kind of science, and in aver- 
sion to another, full as good; to love some 
men merely because they have good names, 
and to hate others for their best qualities; 
to adore some objects for a bad reason, to 
detest others against all reason. 


In Turkey they have as good natural un- 
derstanding as other people; and yet by 
their education are taught to believe that 
there is a sort of divinity in the utter absence 
of all understanding: they esteem ideots and 
lunatics as prophets. They think their ra- 
ving to be celestial, because itis nonsense; 
and their stupidity instructive, because un- 
intelligible. If upon the article of religion 
you offer or expect common sense, they re- 
vile you, and knock you on the head; but if 
you bea natural fool, your words are ora- 
cles, and phrenzy is saintship. 

That all this wild and astonishing bigotry 
is the pure effect of example, or of educa- 
tion, whichis the same thing, (being only 
gome men setting examples to other men, ) 
may be learnt from hence, that no man bred 
without superstition, or in any particular 
way of it. can be brought into the vanities 
ef any strange devotion at once, and rarely 
People must be scasoned in it by 
time, by steps, and reiterations; after cer- 
tain periods in life, examples come too late, 
er with small force. A grown Spaniard can 


- 9 hardly ever be a Frenchman: nor a French- 


man bea Spaniard. We see men will fight 
and die for certain practices and opinions, 
and even for follies and fopperies, which 
had they been bred to others, they would 
have despised, and perhaps have died for 
sach as they now despise. 


It is plain from the accounts, even the par- 
lal and disguised accounts, given by the 


missionaries, of the progress which they 
make in converting the natives of the East 
and West Indies, that their proselytes are 
very few, and those few fickle, not half 
made, and luke warm; still fond of their old 
superstitions, and upon every terror or temp- 
tation, ready. to revolt to Paganism, which 
they had scarce forsaken. I believe this is 
almost universally true of the elder sort: I 
doubt they are almost all like father Henne- 
pin’s old woman, who, when all other argu- 
ments were unconvincing, yielded to be 
baptized for a pipe of tobacco, and having 
smoaked it; offered to be baptised again for 
another. It is certain that the Chinese 
have converted the Jesuits, who have at 
least civilly met these obstinate heathens 
half way, and gone roundly into Paganism, 
to make the Pagans good Catholics: an 
union not unnatural; only I am sorry that 
the peaceable heathenism of Confucius 
should be debauched by the barbarous spi- 
rit of Popery, which has not only from the 
beginning adopted the ancient Gentile idol- 
atry, but disgraced it by cruelty. 

Iam satisfied that the famous doctor in 
Holbourn,* is a very sincere keen church. 
man; but I am equally satisfied, that had 
he been educated in the Mosaic way, he 
would have been as fierce asa Jew; or bred 
at Athens, in the days of Socrates, as clamo- 
rous as the rest of the rabble, against that 
wise and moderate man, who was doubtless 
a heretic as to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Athenian priests. If in this conjecture, 
i have offended the doctor, who, they say, 
isa man of warm spirit, f will give him com- 
petent revenge, by declaring my equal be- 
lief that many a stern Calvinist, zealous in 
his way, would with different breeding have 
been as zealous in a different way. I could 
wish, that from this consideration, both sorts 
would learn to bear with one another, and 
with all men; that at least they would be 
as angry at Mahomet, as at Dr. Clarke, and 
learn not to attack heresy through the sidcs 
of charity. But in this very thing, the force 
of example, of which f am talking, is against 
me, 


* Dr. Sacheverel, minister of St, 4ndrew's 
Tlolbourn, when these papers were writien. 
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SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 
THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


Pale and cold is the cheek that my kisses 
oft press’d, 
And quench’d is the beam of that bright 
sparkling eye: 
For the soul which its innocent glances con- 
fess’d, 
Has flown to its God, and its Father on 


high. 


No more shall the accents, whose tones are 
more dear 
Than the sweetest of sounds even music 
can make, 
In notes full of tenderness fall on my car; 
If I catch them in dreams, all is still when 
I wake! 


No more the gay smiles that those features 
display’d, 
Shall transiently light up their own mirth 
in mine: 
Yet, though these, and much more, be now 
cover’d in shade, 
I must not, I cannot, and dare not re- 
pine. 


However enchantingly flatt’ring and fair, 
Were the hopes, that for thee, I had ven- 
tur’d to build, j 
Can a frail, finite mortal presume to de- 
clare 
That the future those hopes would have 
ever fulfill’d? 


In the world thou hast left there is much to 
allure 
The most innocent spirit from virtue and 
peace. 
Hadst thou liv’d, would thy own have been | 
equally pure, 
And guileless, and happy, in age’s in- 
crease? 


Till the dark cloud’s of vice, gath’ring 
gloomily round thee, 
Had enwrapt thee for ever in horror and 
night. 


But now, in the loveliest bloom of the 
soul, 
While thy heart yet was pangless, and 
« true, and unstain’d; 
Ere the world one vain wish by its witche- 
ries stole, 
What it could not confer, thou for ever 
hast gain’d! 


Like a dew drop, kiss’d off by the sun’s 
morning beam, 
A brief, but a beauteous existence was 


given; 


Thy soul seem’d to come down to earth in 
a dream, 


Temptation; or sooner, or later, had found 
thee: 
Perhaps had seduc’d thee from pathways | 


‘of light: 


And only to wake when ascended to 
Heaven! 


Our Subscribers in Philadelphia will be 
henceforth furnished with the Berean by our 
Agents there, or rostace.—T'his ac: 
commodation, we presume, will be satisfac- 
tory. Various causes beyond our control, 
have interrupted the necutar appearance of 
the paper; but we are happy in being able to 
inform our patrons, that such arrangements 
are now made as will, we confidently hope, 
preclude future disappointment. 
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